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NEWS NOTES 



ADE extends cordial greetings to the I 87 new chairmen of departments of 
English in four-year colleges and universities and to the 125 new chair- 
men in junior and community colleges and hopes that this issue of the 
Bui let in, which contains the principal papers of the Seminar for Chair- 
men held at Pennsylvania State university last dune, will be of special 
interest. Additional copies are available from ADE for $, 25 . 

George Anderson, who became chairman at Hawaii in September, has informal- 
ly promised a luau for ADE members attending the NCTE Convention (23-26 
November). Please inform us if you intend to be in Hawaii. Robert Daniel 
(Kenyon) and Kester Svendsen (Oregon), who are planning the ADE meeting in 
Chicago on the evening of 26 December, promise excellent papers and time 
for group discussion. The program will appear in the November Bulletin . 

That issue should also contain information on next summer's seminar at 
the University of Chicago for newly-elected and nscent ly-appointed chair- 
men. Dates for the meeting, the program, and other arrangements are now 
being planned. 



The September PMLA contains both the Recommendations Concerning the Ph D 
in English and the Guidelines for the Preparation of Teachers of Engl ish! 
Free copies of the G^delines are available from ADE. Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, who will publish Don Allen's report on the Ph.D. next spring, has 
agreed to distribute complimentary copies to all chairmen. 

John Dixon's Growth Through English, which chairmen are receiving this fall, 
is one of the two important reports on the Anglo-American Conference on the 
Teaching of English held at Dartmouth in I 966 . Herbert J. Muller's fascinat* 
Uses , of Engl ish is available either from Holt, Rinehart or from NCTE, 

Robert Daniel, 1^7 Chairman of ADE, met with more than thirty chairmen in 
Caiyornia late in September to discuss the Guidelines for the Prenarat ^ion 
2 t _ of Enql is jh. Joining the chairmen were Albert Marckwardt, Presi- 

dent of NCTE, Francis Herrick, Executive Secretary of the Western CoINtges 
Association, Carl Larson, Chief of the Bureau of Teacher Education and Certi- 
fication in California, and William Wise, President of the California Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English. 

The MU, NCTE, and Center for Applied Linguistics have received contracts 
from the USOE to estabi ish *Educat ional Resources Information Centers in 
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A DB^N SPEAKS OUT 



oy itoDert w. Rogers 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
University of I II inois 

I am honored to have been asked to particioate in th#i«» ^ u* u 

a pleasant period In mv own carmt^r these meetings, which raise memories of 

aliies and Inci?nat?ons TleveT ihf *'*“<'• A*'* fron, personal loy- 

of any campus is very important Indeed: obvtouslv Enflich **** total scheme 

of both students and faculty; they also carrv »n «:*•"? departTOnts are large in terms 

of fresiman composition, a major role in general or liberanducatlor‘'annhe‘'’r 

partment'or refus^a request to'^appearbofor*"*”^* *'’* Posjtion of his EngUsh^de-" 

influential representatives. * * * group of the discipline's distinguished and 

of“EnglLnhat^airwiirbfweir%hat''?^^^ =• ‘Sr.g departments 

top of the profession wher^ you may ^jo; th^pL^^nf 

Unhappily, I can give you no such assCraLes ?he« 'T'“‘ ^^tned. 

frustration, anxiety, many nights ^a^fr^ t S **’* Ptospect of 

at the end of the kind of satfsfaction rhf? ® perhaps the possibility 

department chalrmanlriife today aTfor ^s T® n«de a few small gains. The 

thirty, twenty.Teven ten yea?; a« As tL rT^'’'' ■*' 

the running yoi can do to ^1^1? ?***" remarked to Alice. "It takes all 

must run at least twice as fast." ^ ace. If you want to get somewhere else, you 

-ecades ago. 

obviously the American people have conmittoH Tkaa i assignments. Most 

school, long before higher edu«??onTs eith??^he ?h!s‘° T"® '““cation beyond the high 
sources to meet this cimmitmen? The e?fttWe schoS^nir- o'- ‘he faculty re- 

Trained faculty sre necessarv to ^ twenty or twenty-one. 

but also the needs for additional college teachers *^*7?"*^* undergraduate instruction 
from undergraduate instruction this fUoht ^ appearance of a flight 

of teaching at the g^aduat^^eCel ihan bv^a^ '"®^® '^® need 

Pre"ctin"g br^gte^X“'^:^ .aciuy 

the pleasant land Where candidates fo":-a"nrp?:r?,r s^?, - ?n"!“; ^^^^es. 

S^vi“?ti«;*l? ha! a?sV“?ner?rt\eiri?st*Uu^o ?? y»V‘'' *<> ~"eges and 

political, economic, scientific educational new k i solution of its social, 

recently the English professor's counsel was*not^much°e cultural problems. Until 
agencies more concerned with the search for means of least by government 

survival, a job, security for old age anS providing the assurance of el^entary 

Jr. has pointed, in the April (1967) Piroaressi^ f supplies of food. Arthur Schlesinger, 
finding expression in political a ttit^^^ ®f ®re" ' 

th® present state of political liberalism* but his rem * immediate subject is 

English professors. Se contend^tha^wh:;eas the -plications for 

the American people." we are moving on "to qualitative taskr*' ® 

designed to improve the quality of 1ifi» In an indn.cri.i • . measures, in other words, 

civil rights, of civil liberties of * ; ' These are the issues of 

and the beauty of the environment." Tliese issues h? wn? udM"®’ the arts, 

economic, so much as they are cultural and moral If longer social and 

and there is little evidence that he is not^- w4 cal sL o?W°I I' tight - 

ist in national affairs. We have already seen the fnnii.k larger role for the human- 

federal programs designed to improve the\i*chiM orinol^.r°*^®3®°'' ® P'tticipant in 
Of M. ...0 
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crowded with English professors (other than department chairmen is search of faculty) off 
on consulting missions. Clearly such responsibilities can only strain still more our slen- 
der resources as well as the stereotypes by which the activities of our discipline have 
traditionally been guided. 



This brings me to a second challenge that is before you, the challenge of obsolescence. 

One does not have to read very much these days to understand how much of what we are doing 
-- and have accepted as correct, just and right -- is now being questioned. All of us have 
been at least mildly disturbed by the essays of William Arrowsmith, who most recently has 
remarked in the May (19^7) Col lege Engl i sh : 



Is the humanist in actual practice concerned to make anyth Inq available from 
which his contemporaries might “build their own culture?" Does he judge the 
present? It would, I think, take considerable, and perverse, ingenuity to 
say that any of these tasks were performed by modern humanistic scholarship. 

Organization of the past? -- yes; sifting, rediscovering -- probably, yes; 
but judgment, translation into modern idiom, the providing of useful blue- 
prints for contemporary culture? -- surely not. Indeed, the bulk of the job, 
and certainly the hardest part of the job, is never undertaken at all". In 
classical studies close, philological analysis of the text is almost never 
completed by critical snterprstat ion ; in English studies critical interpreta 
tion is very seldom completed by critical judgment. 




Many of us are dreaming of answers we'd like to make to such blunt questioning of our 
cherished pursuits; but I've yet to hear or read a fully satisfying response. And unless 
we find a cogent one or make our work server relevant and vital needs, then the discipline 
of English seems destined for the fate that has nearly overtaken Professor Arrowsmith' s own 
discipline, the Classics. 



Not unrelated to the kind of obsolescence that is the subject of Arrowsmith's concern are 
the questions being raised about our conventional programs for the preparation of young 
scholars — future teachers for our colleges and universities. The Modern Language 
Association has sponsored discussions of the subject; and experiments at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Rutgers University, the University of Virginia, and elsewhere seem aimed 
at remedies for some of the more outmoded and questionable features of the doctoral program. 
Ten of the prestigious universities that help set the pattern for graduate education have 
recently received from the Ford Foundation grants for new patterns of support for graduate 
study. The purpose of these grants is to cut down on the average amount of time required 
to complete requirements for the degree by reducing the necessity for engaging in activities 
that seem not to be intimately related to the educational purposes of pre-doctoral study. 

We cannot yet evaluate the full impact of this program upon graduate study; but the first 
responses are in. It seems clear that most major graduate programs will, from their own 
resources, have to make an effort to conform to the new pattern if they are to recruit good 
graduate students. If so, we shall also have to abandon one of our conventions, the assign- 
ment offfeshman composition almost exclusively to graduate assistants w'hose need for financial 
support has too long been exploited and for whom other sources of help will now be available. 
Either senior professors will have to assume some responsibility for teaching freshman 
composition while the graduate students, happily supported by fellowships, are free to do 
on a full-time basis what they are supposed to do; or we shall have to change our ways of 
carrying on -- or thinking about -- the freshman course. It seems unlikely that the 
teaching assistant can be relied upon much longer to do the larger share of our basic work; 
we shall have to turn him back to what we tell the world he is doing -- studying and pre- 
paring for a professional career. We may quarrel with the Foundation's assumption that the 
difficulties of graduate study in English and other disciplines are primarily economic in 
nature; but at least a part of them are. And in the next few years we shall be forced 
directly to confront this particular source of difficulty. 
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et me mention one other kind of obsolescence that plagues most departments, including 
English departments — fossilized curricula that have no relevance to the present situation 
in higher educat-on or indeed to any conceivable situation. Some curricula suggest only a 
of » resourcefulness: some are built on nothing more than abstract models 

of a surrogate "contemporary world" that Is really a reconstruction of some past epoch. 

j"!’' ° ^ *’’* '’®®* remedy for ignorance is another course, thet 

the human mind is a bottle to be filled rather than a muscle to be exercised. Some fail 

in ® responsiveness to the motivations, interests, and concerns of the student 

vLv ’"®’ 3 ht to remark that the college-age generation today is 

trlLfd^^Irthi “r thirty years ago. Many in this generation are better 

to arfrfr.^ -t Vf schools; many resent society’s works, its pieties, its bomb, its failure 

Jhat • tk I • t° ‘he solution of social inequities. One might suppose 

Jh^ do o^lv t f-®i'2" literature for education, and many of 

em do, only to find dusty answers. To quote Professor Arrowsmith again: "Literature 

ccupi®s a place in the curriculum presumably because it educates. If it does not, then 

ko o^°U ® ^®* *’’® educational function of literature is often not 

hah?t*rafk.r »k • ®- ® “ad 1 1 iona 1 inheritance — or something we go on doing out of 

a '■ scholars have more and more come to 

regard the euucauonal function of the arts as something suspect, embarrassingly old- 

fashioned. A century of aesthetic insistence upon the autonomy of the work of art has made 
Clitics uneasy about ascribing an educational function to literature; didacticism Is not 
In vogue." What are we doing to help sutdents, whose concern is the cultivatiorof 
individuality and personal enjoyment, to appreciate the necessity for self discipl ine and 

aritailst- IV individuality, especially in a society prone to think in stereotypes 

"® ®ducation into a substitute for psychedelic 

a 'SO neglect in our work the fact that we now face students brought 

f °"i *^® ®®®®^ Herman's Hermits, and Mod clothes, students whose sensory 

periences are far greater than those we had. What are we doing to discipline and refine 
these senses in a way that wili enable students better to enjoy lif! -- o^ ai Ie«t 

the'r^dr orco't^"®''® ‘'’® k^ literature, imaginatively pursued and addressed to 

the needs of contemporary society, has a great deal to say to the present times - but not 

iearr anTril'^^'r^arh. ®"‘‘ ’'®®" ®^ ®“"P'®‘®ly dictates what we 

In addition to th® shortage of faculty and the problem of obsolescence, there are other 

ih ilmf of dir* T®*’ *'’® Ptf sures for conformity, the insistence that effort be evaluated 
In terns of direct, observable results, the fight for additional resources. The existence 

siht d®.i °"e “"'Elusion, ‘hat ‘he department chairman today has unusual respon- 

nltuMl *'*'’0“9l’ deans and department chairmen are sometimes thought to be 

natural envies, let me assert that the department chairman is now centra! to the success 

wttZt'! .®®®"® '"®" '’® a®®** ®-- '’®<' -- ‘>'®y "-«y come and go !- bur 

Hlil?r irthe sDin^rfl^f^Fd ®®r‘ '"Stitational vitality is weakened. Claries H. 

eimler, in the spring (19o7) Education al Record discusses the position of the department 

chairman, noting that the decentralization of decision-making authority In American Colleges 

influence Of faculty members in the formulation of institutional policy have 
led to a rearrang^ent of the academic power structiTe, with the department chairman now 
occupying a position of commanding leadership. He 'is directly responsible for the operation 
his department: he has substantial control over budgets, semester schedules and^ 

® figure in relations with students: program planning 

DO^c^ student petitions. Chairmen can support or undermine institutional 

policy: they can exert creative leadership in furthering educational develoomentr or thev 

ac?er®of ®*1®‘’"9 resistance to educational change. They can establish the cha^- 

tLrhi^n ‘*®P®'"‘'"®"“ by stressing one kind of activity at the expense of another 
teaching over research, for example. 

Ideally in academic life, the department should Lave a collective responsibility for 
leadership, with the chairman acting only as an executive agent who carries out the uiMl 

elrh'* arrangement rotation of the chairmanship is possible w th 

each member of the department serving his turn in the office before joyfully returning to 
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research and teaching. Unhappily the complexities of administration in higher education 
make this traditional pattern of academic governance largely impossible; the day of the 
amateur has passed. A chairman now must be cognizant of the main developments in the 
discipline and profession of English in order to insure the relevance of his department's 
work and to select for his faculty the most promining, vital, lively teachers and scholars 
that the profession can offer. This duty means, of course, extensive and systematic 
reading in scholarly, pedagogical, and professional literature; it means cultivating efforts 
to meet and exchange ideas with one's colleagues; it means full participation in the life 
t^f professional organizations such as the MCTE, the MLA, and the ADE. It means an 
interest in the problems of the secondary schools which supply students to the colleges 
and those of the graduate colleges from which young members of the profession are recruited. 

It means familiarity with the programs of the Office of Education, the National Hurianlties 
Foundation, and the private foundations that stand ready to support innovative proposals 
that give promise of making a difference. 

There are three specific areas of internal operation that 1 shall mention. One of these j 
Is budget, which, after all, is the means by which departmental aspirations are frequently 
realized. Here 1 would simply note the existence of two kinds of chairmen. One takes j 

pride in how much he can save for his institution, in how cheaply he can run his operation, j 

in how much he can turn back to his dean at the end of the year; the other Is the chalnTian I 

who tries to gain all he can for his department and to make that ail go as far as possible 
In achieving academic objectives. Every dean has both kinds of chairmen; but, in my own 
view, the first should be ousted as promptly as possible — preferably by his colleagues, 
otherwise by his dean — for he is leading his department nowhere. A department chairman j 
has only a secondary responsibility to his institution; his primary obligation is the 
advancement of his discipline. It Is the dean's job, not the chairman'^ to see that funds 
are allocated justly and fairly — and in a manner consistent with the college's overall 
goals and purposes. The hard choices that such allocations often involve are what the 
dean is paid for; the department chairman who takes upon himself these responsibilities 
is outrageously presumptuous, downright impertinent. 

A second area of concern for the department chairman Is his faculty. Here there are no 
simple formulae, no prescriptions by which he can hope to meet all situations; there are 
only complicated tangles that must be worked out generally on an ad hoc basis with Imagin- 
ation, sympathy, and understanding. Obviously every chairman must recruit and keep the 
best possible teacher-scholars -- a task that is particularly difficult in times of great 
faculty mobility, when institutional loyalty seems no longer to be a significant force In 
the scholar's decisions about his professional career. Some chairmen dream that the prob- 1 

lems of retention could be met if only they could pay higher salaries -- salaries like those j 
thought to be paid at Harvard, California, 6r Illinois: It is true that gold can achieve 

successes for a time; but my own observation Is that the faculty member of the 1^0's, given j 
the general level of salaries. Is more likely to be attracted by circumstances other than 
gold. First of all, he wants the kind of assurance that comes from the knowledge that he 
will receive fair, just, and reasonable treatment in the matters of salary and promotion. 

He wants to know that the chairman is Interested in him as an individual, is aware of his 
particular strengths, interests, and weaknesses. This awareness is basic In the conduct 
of departmental affairs, because the good chairman will exploit those strengths of each 
faculty member to the advantage of both the individual and the department. Some faculty 
members obviously have a great capacity for rsaoarch, a capacity that should be cultivated; 
but other faculty members have a greater capacity for teaching. Still others have admin- 
istrative abilities; and higher education needs humanistically oriented administrators. 

Others iire by nature and ability Interested in the problems of education, or the training 
of teachers. I know that most forces of academia work In favor of the scholar-researcher, 
the one who gains "national visibility" for himself, his department, and his institution 
through a quantity of publications. To be perfectly candid and realistic, however, I doubt 
that there Is any English department in the country that can boast of more that two or 
three scholars whose contributions to knowledge and understanding are truly seminal, truly 
make a difference; yet we tend to hope that all will aspire to this model so very difficult 
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to achieve. I doubt that the duties, rissponsibilities, and convni tments of an English 
department are going to be fulfilled if the only object of our solicitude, concern, .and 
reward is the research spedalist. Every person in academic life who performs his role 
well has a claim upon the rewards that fiis life bestows. Where we fail to acknowledge 
distinction in the teaching of freshman composition or in educational programs for the 
culturally disadvantaged, we admit by implication that these are second-class activities; 
and we thereby encourage only second-class persons to assume responsibi It iy for them. We 
do ourselves, our discipline, and higher education no service when we fail to give un- 
stinting support to each of our cofwnitments. 



What is also more important than salary to most faculty members is the existence of vitality, 
a lively intellectual atmosphere, and assurance that something meaningful is happening in 
a department. Undertakings and projects capable of stimulating the imaginations of bright, 
alert people can accomplish a great deal in the academic marketplace. I don't mean motion 
for the sake of motion; but movement that gives promise of working towards well-defined 
and 4^cademical Iy desirable: ends. One of my more cynical chairmen once remarked to me, when 
his department was in some: turmoil over resignations, that he was setting his colleagues on 

that would take their minds off their other problems, 
in which every faculty member will happily join. I would not 

would emphasize that a concern for what 



a large project of 
It's not bawdy but 
endorse the narrow 



cur r I cu i miTi p iSrSoi ■ m9 



curricula 
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of my chairman; but 



It is to be taught is central to academic life* With our rapidly expand* 



is tauaht and how 

ing knowledge of the whole educational process, we have been able to ask many more questions 
about what we are and should be doing; and our professional Journals reveal the extent of 
our ferment over curricular matters. Should we emphasize the historical or analytical 
approach to literature?' What emphasis should be given to the didactic or ethical implica- 
tions of literature; should we "educate" in the Arrowsmithian sense? How shall we reconcile 
the demands of general education and those of pre-professional training? What is the role 
of linguistics in the teaching of composition? How should the special needs of the cultur- 
ally disadvantaged by met? What should be the nature of the honor's program? What is the 
role of Advanced Placdnent? Is the large lecture course taught by a first-rate lecturer 
less effective than the small discussion class? How far should we go with programs of 
independent 'study? What are the uses of audio-visual aids? Shall we establish a Ph.D. 
program in order to strengthen the department's total program? 



All these, and many more, are lively questions to which any department, not hopelessly 
moribund, must address Itself. It Is obvious that our way of looking at the curriculum 
has been profoundly influenced by the technological tone of our age, the fact that students 
can be engineered into educated citizens by a manipulation of courses and techniques. 

While we deplore this fact, we must accept it and choose among technologies. The department 
chairman Is central in determining how successfully his department does so. He creates the 
forums that make fruitful discussion possible; he is generally in the best position to 
secure the financial support as well as the support of the general faculty. He also has, 

or should have, the extensive knowledge of the state of English that helps in the evalua- 
tion of proposals. 



There are in higher education very great pressures on any department to follow the example 
of other departments and to answer curricular need as the others are doing. The most 
obvious example is the pervasive conviction that every department should proceed to offer 
graduate programs, a develo|^ent that is potentially disastrous. As a consultant-examiner 
for the North Central Association, I have had to examine several institutions that have 
chosen to proceed to doctoral programs; and my colleagues as well as I have often been 
concerned about the failure of some of these universities adequately to assess the tremen- 
dous costs of doctoral programs — or even to recognize clearly the effects that such 
programs may have upon a good undergraduate curriculum. The usual argument supporting 
such proposals is that other comparable institutions are doing the same thing. The true 
test of vitality in education is, however, not action that is imitative but action that 
is original, fresh, and meaningful. It often falls upon the chairman courageously to 
remind his department that English is a house of many mansions and not all departments 
must occupy the same rooms. 
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Anv maior curriculum change must be undertaken only with a due regard for the resources 
eJstiig -ithin a department, strengths which the chairman should be .n the ^st ^s^Jion 
to know What gives a dean anxiety, even nightmares, is the i? 

ready with notions of what ought to be done, scattered proposals ttat bear 
ship to the facts or circumstances of the Institution or the department or to *ach ot . 
Even the largest and most opulent Institutions cannot undertake everything and hope to do 
all superbly: there Is not that much money In the world. So depar^nts must choose 

among ^ternatlves; and their choices should be based on the 

already exists In them. The liveliest and best departments are those In which we f nd 
curricula with all parts mutually supportive and In which other resources ere clearly 
hand or at least readily obtainable,. 



The best departments, those In which there are vital energies working In frui -ful ways, 
nearly all have five- or ten-year plans of development - blueprints if you will " 
whlch’^ existing strengths are Inventoried, goals are set 

for systematic! orderly growth are detailed. -A department which fells to have such plans 
Is In a very bad situation. Indeed: It Is condemned always to Improvise, to react. 

dean is human; and he likes to know that his departments are going swwhere “ "ave 
formulated clear and academically defensible objectives. If you want to be starved just 
give your dean the Impre Ion that you're unsure of where you're going, that you are 
wallowing without a coui ^e In a tempestuous sea. 



All I have said points up the thesis that the department chairman has » very Important 
^sltloHn acad^lc life today; It also points up the fact that his position is burdensome 
and difficult. The difficulties are, I assure you, a source of widespread concern; and 
Pennsylvania State, Indiana, and my own university have undertaken studies to 
extent of these difficulties as well as means of alleviating thm. 

is overworked, burdened with clerical tasks and hampered by arbitrary and often senseless 
institutional procedures. Hy advice to all chairmen is not to try to do the task alone, 
don't fear the snide comments of your colleagues or merry references to Parkinson s law. 
Wise administration demands that you bring your faculty into the business of running the 
department, to appoint your colleagues to committees — committees that work. 
tive functions get yourselves at least a vice-chairman or, if your department Is lar^, 
ai least t^ Hire a bright B.A. or M.A. or a retired military officer (one without a 
military point of view) to serve as an administrative aid. Make your 
staff with persons having functional duties that are more properly handled In his offic 
than they can be in your department. I present these recommendations to you in great 
seriousnLs; for the chairman who is to exercise the kind of educational leadership his 
position now requires must have time for study, reflection, and meditation; he 
allow himself to be overwhelmed by routine, day-to-day operations. A chai man should be 
sure to take his summers off and see that there are at least a thousand miles between him 
and his canpus. He should use every artifice of persuasion he can muster to convince s 
dean that he should have an extra sabbatical after, say, every three years in office in- 
stead of the usual six. 



I would not conclude without emphasizing that, in spite of the duties and difficultly of 
the chairmanship, these are good times to occupy positions of le^ershly they are Umey 
when it Is possible for one to have an effect upon higher education. Higter yucayon i. 
in transition, as we engage in a great national experiment of mass eduyt Ion beyond the 

- It's a time when 



high school and of direct, practical contribution to social needs. 



liberal education, though never more needed for human survival, is most seriously threatenec 
by the forces of specialization and professionalism. It's a time of ferment and change. 

No one knows what the outcome will be; but we do know that a happy one will probably depend 
upon the vision and dedication of all department chairmen, some faculty members, and possib 

a few deans. 






